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Boston, (Mass.,) Wednesday, September 17, 1845. 


the Abolition of the Penalty of Death until I have the Infallibility of Human Judgment demonstrated to me.’’s...Lafayette, 
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From the Ladies’ National Magazine 
THE MURDER. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 

I was sitting one morning, at an early hour, in my 
flice, and had just opened the yet damp newspaper 
in search of the latest news from the Chesapeake, 
where Admiral Cochrane was at that time plundering 
ind burning the houses of the inoffensive inhabitants, | 
vhen my eve fell on the following paragraph, placed 
onspicuously near the head of the first column. 


Daeapevt Murper.—We learn that an atrocious 
murder was perpetrated at C——, Md., on Friday 
last. The victim is James Wilson, Esq., one of the 
most worthy and influential citizens of the State. 
He left home, it appears, in company witha young 
tan named Henry Duval, who had lately married a 
vard of Mr. W. The union, we understand, was in 
pposition to her guardian’s wishes, and it is sup- 
osed that an angry altercation arose concerning it, 
eween Mr Wilson and the young man. High 
words were heard between them, and they were seen 
entering a wood, in which, on Sunday evening, the 
mangled body of Mr Wilson was found, horribly mu- | 
tilated, and so disfigured as scarcely to be recognized. 
The whole eountry isin atumult. Such an excite- 
went has not reigned in our district since its first set- 
‘‘ement. The murderer has fled, but the proper offi- 
ers are already out in pursuit of him. 


A little below was another paragraph, stating that 
he accused had been arrested the preceding evening 
in our city, and consigned to prison, denying, how- 
ever, all knowledge of the murder, and expressing 
the utmost sorrow for the deceased’s untimely death. 
but there was no doubt, added the editor, of the guilt 
{the prisoner. 

| had scarcely finished the paragraph, and a host of 

indistinct memories were crowding on my brain, as 
fat some time or other, [ had met with the names of 
ite parties, when a faint tap was heard at my door, 
ind desiring the person to enter, a closely veiled fe- 
male stole timidly into the room, and asked with a 
temulous voice if | was Mr. Wondering what 
ler mission, at so early an hour could be with me, | 
iuswered in the affirmative, and desiring her to take 
ichair, waited for her to speak. 
_ Amore exquisitely moulded form I had rarely seen. 
twas slight, almost girlish, and had that peculiar 
‘elicacy which we call aristocratic. Her countenance 
~for on taking her seat she had put aside her veil— 
vas eminently handsome. Witha fair complexion ; 
‘classic outline of feature; a deep, blue eye, and an 
‘xpression full of spirituality and feeling, reminding 
ne of one of Raphael’s faces, she would, at any time, 
lave won admiration for her beauty, but now there 
vas something so touchingly sad in her looks, that I 
elt interested in her history at once. 1 knew that 
“rrow visits even the young and innocent, and might 
‘he not be one of these? Her dress, though studious- 
¥ neat, was coarse, and contrasted with her manners, | 
vhich were singularly refined. I felt with a sigh, 
tat perhaps she was another of the victims of misfor- 
une, living in poverty the life that began in wealth. 

‘Will you please to read this note, sir? said a low, 
"emulous, yet silvery voice. Starting, for I had been | 
lst in thought, I bowed, and taking from her hand a | 
biece of soiled and crumpled paper, apparently torn 
tom some book, and folded into the shape of a note, | 
‘proceeded to open and read it. Its first sentence | 
‘tuck me dumb. I give it word for word. | 











, Street Prison. | 
ver —_. 
I know not how to write to you. My brain is on | 
“re. J] feel as ina fever. The last two hours have 
hearly drove me mad—but why delay? I am arrest- 
el,and—good God!—on a charge of murder—and | 
hat too of the murder of my bride’s guardian, Mr. 
ilson. Perhaps you will have seen an account of | 


wind like lightning, and uttering a hasty ejaculation 


| the tears, despite her efforts, streamed down her face, 


it in the papers before you get this, and, like all the 
rest, may believe the tale; but oh! as you remember 
our school-boy days, as you value truth and nonor, 
and justice, as you would not break my young wife’s 
heart, do not give credit to the falsehood ! 

Come tome. I know not what to do. I amin 
prison, and ironed. WhocanI trust? Even this I 
have procured with difliculty, and my sweet wife is 
the only messenger I can rely on. I have no right, 
I know, to claim your aid except the memory of for- 
mer friendship and of happy days spent together, but 
in the name of that do not desert me ! 

H. Dvuvat. 


The manuscript was hurriedly and incoherently 
scrawled, but at the first glance | recognized the hand- 
writing of my old schoolmate, and instantly the truth 
flashed upon me. /iis was the name known tome in 
the catastrophe of which I had just been reading.— 
And could he be guilty? I would not believe it. I 
had known him intimately for years; and never had 
there been a nobler heart. True, we had not met for 
years, and all correspondence had for a season died 
away, but I felt such aconfidence in his rectitude 
that | could not but think him the victim of either 
perjury or mistake. All this flashed through my 


as I finished the note, | looked up, and became sensi- 
ble that his wife—for that sweet creature was indeed 
she—had been, as I read each word, anxiously perus- 
ing my countenance, with that intensity, whicha 
consciousness that life and death depended perhaps 
on my determination only can produce. 

‘Can anything be done ?’ she eagerly asked, losing 
all dilfidence in her engrossing anxiety for her hus- 
band. ‘Oh, Mr. - -, you will notdesert us. You 
know that he is incapable of the deed, that he is too 
noble, too good for it; but yet, what can be done? | 
am but a poor, weak woman,’ she continued, while 





‘and can do nothing. They will perhaps imprison 
him—they cannotdo more, Ob, can they? Butno 
time is to be lost,’ she said, rising, ‘for they are to 
re-examine him this morning, and I was so afraid I 
should miss you, that I have been walking up and 
down the street this hour, waiting for you to open 
your office. ‘You will pardon my earnestness,’ she 
continued, locaing touchingly at me, while her eyes 
were suffused with tears, ‘but I am his wife.’ 

I was deeply affected. I was yet a young man, and 
my heart was notthen, nor ever has been seared to 
misery. ‘The perilous situation of an old, and I had 
no doubt of an innocent friend, was enough to rouse 
all my faculties in his favor; but when to this was 
added the eloquence of his almost heart-broken wife, 
I felt as if | could have gone to the world’s end, to re- 
store him to freedom and her to happiness. 

I hastened to assure her that every faculty I was 
possessed of should be exerted in behalf of my friend, 
and not doubting that the charge was exaggerated, 
comforted her by an assurance of his speedy enlarge- 
ment. ‘Indeed,’ I continued, seeing that her feelings 
still overpowered her, ‘indeed, there is no room for 
fear. The charge. will, I trust, be easily disproved. 
To-night will see your husband free. But now let 
us hasten to his aid,’ and calling a coach, I ordered it 
to drive to the prison. 

Never shal! I forget the sad yet grateful smile, with 
which that angelic woman, thanked me for my prompr- 
ness. It seemed as if her whole soul was wrapped 
up in her husband, and as if every moment of suspense 
or delay was to her worse than death. I would have 
put her down at her lodgings, but she could not be 
persuaded to desert him to whom her vows were 
plighted. What is there in this world like the con- 
stancy of woman ? 

The meeting between my old schoolmate and my- 


the ignominy of Duval’s situation, and the perils that 
threatened to break his poor wife’s heart. One brief 
word, one hasty assurance of my friendship, and of 
my confidence in his innocence was all that the time 
permitted us. He said nothing, for the jailor entered 
to conduct him before the committing magistrate— 
bat I could see as he turned his head aside to brush 


fervent ejaculation, ‘thank God! I would not have 
given that one moment for the richest hour ambition 


aWay atear,and hear, as he pressed my hand, the | 


murder of his wronger. Mr. Wilson had not been 
seen since their interview, a dead body supposed to 
be his had been found in the wood, and every circum- 
Stance pointed suspicion at my innocent friend. It 
was in the first moment of surprise and horror that 
he penned the incoherent epistle which his sweet 
wife had brought to me. 

We were now at the magistrate’s office. After 
much pompous and well feigned concern for my 
client, the justice proceeded to hear the evidence 





ever had. 

With much difficulty his wife was persuaded not to 
accompany us to the police office, where a re-examin- | 
ation was to be given to the prisoner before his final | 
commitment to answer before his fellow men for the | 
awful crime of murder, As it is necessary for the | 
unity of my story, | will premise the circumstances of | 
his marriage as 1 subsequently learned them, both | 
from his own lips, and during the course of the exam- | 
ination. 

In the village of , though celebrated for its fe- 
male beauty, there was no one torival Mary Symmes, | 
the ward of the wealthy Mr. Wilson. Even when 1 | 
first beheld her, and when sorrow had made sad _ha- | 
voc with her countenance, she was still eminently 
handsome ; and sure a more exquisite expression | ne- 
ver saw in any human face. She was an orphan.— 
Her father dying left her under the care of his friend, 
bequeathing her a large fortune, with the nut unusu- | 
al provision that she should not marry without the 
consent of her guardian. Beautiful, accomplished, 
and an heiress, she had no sooner entered society, 
than her hand became the prize for which wealth and | 
family contended. But to all her suitors she was in- 
different. They amused her leisure, but they touched 
not her heart. Conscious of feelings not accorded to 
every one, she longed for some kindred spirit who 
might love with an intensity equal to her own. From 
the crowd she turned away, wearied with their selfish 
and empty protestation. She longed to be loved not 
for her fortune, but for herself; and when, at last, she 
met Henry Duval, and listened to his high and lofty 
aspirations, she felt, before they had known each oth- 
er a month, that her destiny was woven with his,— 
And he loved her in return, ay! loved her with an 
intensity of which only exalted natures are capable. 
Little did they think, in the guilelessness of first affec- 
tion, that woe, and sorrow, and misery should yet fill 
their cup to the brim. But the web of fate was al- 
ready woven. 

Henry Duval, was indeed, a being to be loved.— 
Frank, generous, and confiding; with a fine person 
and noble air ; possessed of talents as brilliant as they 
were varied; with a mind disciplined by study and 
enlarged by travel, the fascination of his conversation 
and the openness of his heart, fixed the admiration 
which his address was calculated to excite. Is it to 
be wondered that Mary Symmes reciprocated his af- 

fection? It never occurred to her that his poverty 
was in her guardian’s eyes, an insuperable bar to their 
union; and when Mr. Wilson, at last aware of the 
danger of further gerry | between his ward and 
Henry Duval, forbade the latter his house, the beau- 
tiful heiress for the first time awoke to the conscious- 
ness of her situation. She knew her father’s will, 
and that she would be penniless if she married with- 
out her guardian’s consent. But it was too late.— 
Their troth was plighted to each other, and shortly 
afterwards they were married. 

For the first time that lovely girl disobeyed her 
guardian. But she was happy. In the presence of 
him she loved she could forget fortune, friends, flatter- 





against the prisoner. It was terribly strong. The 
interview, the altercation, the place where Mr. Wil- 
son was last seen, as well as the finding of the body, 
and the singular concurring departure of Duval, were 
all incontestibly proved. The prisoner, however, 
admitted at once everything up to their parting at 
the wood. There was a frankness about him which 
predisposed all if his favor, but few who were 
strangers to his character could resist the chain of 
presumptive testimony adduced against him. I saw 
that one by one the countenances ef the spectators 
grew more expressive of his guilt, and my heart died 
within me as I beheld it. 1 cross-examined every 
witness, searchingly and siftingly—but in vain.— 


| All I could elicit tavorable to my client was a want 


of certainty in one or two witnesses as to the iden- 
tity of the body, and the seemingly valueless infor- 
mation that Mr. Wilson bad left home on horseback, 
to proceed some miles down the bay, and that on 
that very day, several! hours later, the British forces 
under Cochrane, had Janded and burned the village. 
The magistrate commended my zeal, but smiled 
when I dwelt upon the possibility of Mr. Wilson 
being still alive and a prisoner with the enemy. I 
saw that all was over. Duval was fully committed. 

When I broke the news to his poor wife and she 
fell senseless to the floor, ] thought that her eyes 
were never again to open upon the woes of life.— 
But it was not thus to be. She recovered, and 
many a day of suspense and agony crept by, while 
her cheek paled and her eye grew dim, for her heart 
was slowly breaking. 

Time passed on. [never for a moment doubted 
my friend's innocence, but there was a mystery con- 
nected with the transaction I in vain eadeavored to 
unravel. The story of Duval I believed implicitly, 
but how could it be substantiated? Icalled in the 
aid of the most eminent criminal lawyer at that 
time at the bar, and we Jabored, though in vain, till 
the day of the trial to account for the disappearance 
of Mr. Wilson. My colleague was baffled for once. 
I know not, but it seemed to me at times, as if even 
he doubted the innocence of Duval. The horizon 
grew darker as days rolled by. Yet, never for a 
moment, from the first hour I met him, did my client 
lose the calm, se!f-co!!ectedness of bis manner. He 
felt that man had left him, that his name was every- 
where loaded with suspicion and shame, and that 
unjustly and wantonly he was outlawed from the 
human race: yet with the proud loftiness of his 
character, wrapping himself up in the consciousness 
of innocence, he sat down prepared for either fortune. 
His fate was before him, dark and ignominious per- 
haps, but to be borne without repining. At times, 
however, when gazing on the pale face of his wife, 
he would turn his head away to hide a momentary 
tear. He met obloquy and danger with defying 
scorn, but his stern soul melted before a woman’s 
uncomplaining tears. Yet, though he strove to hide 
it, anguish was eating out his heart. Like Prometheus 
tied to the rock, the undying vulture was preying on 
his vitals. 





ers and all. She trusted too that her guardian would 

relent. Poor thing! how she deceived: herself. Her | 
letters were returned unopened, and she herself spurn- | 
ed from his presence. Their future history was that of | 
hundreds before and since. Poverty began to lower 

around them. The utmost exertions of her husband, 
opposed as he secretly was by the influence of her 
guardian, scarcely sufficed to win the necessaries 
much less those superfluities of life which habit had 
made invalnable. As a last resort he removed to the 
city; but his pride forbade him to seek his old ac- 
quaintances. At this time it was that our correspon- 
dence ceased, and | lost all knowledge of him. Here 
too he fell sick. Want began already to haunt his | 
lowly dwelling, and to strip it of its last few com- 
forts. Yetin that dreadful winter his lovely wife 
was as an angel from heaven. Friendlessand alone; 
almost without means or sympathy ; deserted by all 
who had formerly crowded around her, she maintained 
themselves for four weary months on the profits of 
her mother’s long cherished jewelry, watching day 
and night, through cold and sickness, over the fevered 
bed of her husband. 

At last he recovered ; but it was only to shudder a 
the prospect before him. He was yet too weak to| 
earn a sustenance, and his pride revolted at applying | 
to strangers for relief. He saw his wife grow 
paler and paler, yet without a murmer or a tear; he 
felt that she had watched over his illness till death had 
almost made her his own, and as he strained her 
wildly to his bosom, he resolved to make one last ef- 
fort to move her guardian, even at the price of leaving 
her forever. But he kept his intention secret from 
her. He made a pretence one day that he had been 
summoned on an offer of business to the country, and 
stealing from her hastened to , Where by accident 
he met Mr, Wilson just as he reached the village. 
3ut the guardian was pitiless. Stung by his injustice 
the young man with an anguished heart, left him at 














self was one of sad interest to both. As I pressed his 
hand, a crowd of former memories rushed across my 
soul. Fora moment we forgot a!l but the past. But 
then came the terrible consciousness of the present, of 


the entrance of a wood which skirted the town, and, | 
almost mad with his gloomy prospects, set out that | 
very night for the city. To his astonishment, in a 
few days, the officers of justice arrested him for the- 


I remember one night in particular. His lovely 
wife was absent after much solicitation, for an hour’s 
ride with one of my female friends. The chamber 
was of stone, gloomy, damp, uncomfortable, and 
lighted by a narrow grated window, through which 
the rays of the setting sun calmly stole, falling on 
the cold pavement, and playing uneasily on the wall 
as if they felt a dungeon was no spot for them.— 


| Duval had been pacing up and down the room with 


rapid strides, conversing upon the progress of our 
enquiries, and ever and anon pausing a moment to 
cast a glance over the prospect of hill, and wood, and 
stream, that flooded in a summer sunset, opened 
away through the narrow casement. As the cool 
breeze wantoned over his brow, playfully lifting the 
dark curls from his forehead, it seemed as if by some 
mysterious association the memory of other and of 
brighter days came stealing over his soul. For some 
moments he pauscd by the window, silent and ab- 
sorbed. The hour and the memories of child hood 
softened him, and for the first time the whole cur- 
rent of his feelings found vent. 

‘Well, it is a mockery, this justice,’ he exclaimed 
bitterly, ‘after all. A chain of fortuitous ecireum- 
stances will happen, and where are we? Little did 
I think when J first entered life, buoyant with hope 


' and burning for distinction, that my sun should set 
in 
| continued 


[ know what you would say,’ 

he, with startling eneggy, as ! ventured 
to express a hope | scarcely felt, “but I cannot, if I 
would, deceive myself as to the issue of the trial. I 
have no evidence—I can get none—even your efforts 
have failed—! am hunted down by a powerful and 
vindictive family—the act of a relentless fate is a- 
round me, and all I can do will be to submit calmly 
to the destiny [ cannot avert. But I could bear it 
all were it not for Mary. It will break her heart.— 
Poor, poor thing!’ he continued, softened almost to 
tears, ‘she little thought when she promised to be 
mine, that I should die a murderer’s death. But 
let it come—what boots it how many hearts are 


a felon’s death. 
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<> The publishing office of the Hangman 
is removed from 38 Cornhill to 50 Cornhill, 
up Stairs, where all business in relation to 
the paper, and to the ‘ Massachusetts Society 
for the Abolition of Capital Punishment’ 
will be transacted. 
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HISTORY OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, 
Numser VI. 


RUSSIA. 





Population—Empress Elizabeth—Catharine— Testimo- 
ny of Count de Segur—Of Russian Representatives— 
Punishment of the knout—Design of the gallows— 
Description of the knout—Suicide unknown to avoid 
it—Appeal of a Russian writer. 


In the history of this great movement, we come 
to Russia, that immense empire, containing a popu- 
lation of 62,000,000, of which number 49,000,000 are 
serfs, vast numbers of whom work in the mines, 
but who it is said, are only required to labor eight 
hours in aday,a fact worthy the attention of the 
mechanics in our own country. We turn to this 
country with much interest, for there the experiment 
of the Abolition of the Punishment of death has been 
tried for more than a century. Of this fact we are 
able to obtain the clearest testimony. 

The Empress Elizabeth, on ascending the throne, 
pledged herself never to inflict the punishment of 
death. For twenty years she kept the noble pledge. 
So much for the example of woman! Whata lesson 
has she taught the other sex in this instance ! 

So satisfactory was found the operation of the abo- 
lition of the death-penalty that her successor, the 
great Catherine adopted it in her celebrated Code of 
Laws, with the exception of very rare offences a- 
gainst the State. ‘Experience demonstrates,’ she 
says, in her instructions for framing a new code of 
laws for the Russian Empire, ‘that the frequent 
repetition of Capital Punishments has never yet made 
men better. If therefore, I can show that in the 
ordinary state of society, the death of a citizen is 
neither useful nor necessary, I shall have pleaded the 
cause of humanity with success.’ Catherine said 
several times to Count de Segur, ‘we must punish 
crime without imitating it; the punishment of death 
is rarely any thing but a useless barbarity.’ These 
are noble sentiments, especially for those times, for 
this last remark of the Empress was made to the 
Count probably about the year 1791. Yet Massa- 
chusetts with all her long line of blessings, and her 
common schools, to-day has not learned a lesson 
taught by a woman more than half a century 
ago! 

We hope the reader who may be acquainted with 
the history of these Empresses will not accuse us of 
countenancing the dissoluteness of iheir lives. We 
only say, ‘honor to whom honor is due.’ Our busi- 
ness is not with the characters of those who have led 
the way in this great reform, but with the facts, 
though we sincerely believe that the lives of the ad- 
vocates of the abolition of the death-penalty, will 
bear a comparison with those who have maintained 
the necessity of the gallows. If the former have 
erred, it has been on the side of mercy. And itis a 
question to be settled by High Heaven, whether it is 
nobler to err on that side than on the side of justice. 


The fact of the abolition of Capital Punishment 
in Russia is settled. Of course the next question is 
whether crimes increase. To meet this, we present 
the testimony of Count de Segur, on his return from 
his embassy at St. Petersburgh. In June, 1791, he 
published a letter in the Moniteur, in which he de- 
clared ‘that Russia under the operation of this law, 
was one of the countries in which the least number 
of murders was committed.’ 

In regard to the benign tendency of the abolition 
of the law, we have also the testimony of the Russian 
representatives. A writer in the Democratic Review 
whom we take t@ be its editor, O'Sullivan, says, 
‘The Russian Representatives in this country, with 
whom I have conversed, have borne a similar testi- 
mony, as to the comparative infrquency of murders, 
in view of the vast multitudes and rude character of 
the population, and stated that all the intelligent 
public opinion there is perfectly settled on this sub- 
ject, no one thinking of returning to the death-pun- 
ishment.’ 

To all this, it will be objected that Russia has a 
horrid form of punishment called the knout: that 
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death sometimes results from its infliction. We re- 
ply that death is not the direct object of the knout, 
and that this form of punishment may be proportioned 
to the offence. Not so withthe gallows. The real, the 
professed object is to kill. The seaffold is erected ; 
the culprit is dragged from his cell; the cord is 
pleced around his neck, the fatal cap is drawn down, 
and he is hung till he is dead! Even a physician is 
employed to feel his pulse to see if the deed is fairly 
done.’ To express the whole in a single word, we 
mean to kill. We do it coolly and deliberately. The 
form of sentence to the criminal is that ‘ you are to 
be hung by the neck till you are dead!’ Now no 
‘one will say that death is the direct object and in- 
tention of the knout in Russia. To set this matter 
clearly before the reader, we present the following 
from a writer whose whole account was published in 
the second number of the New Series of our pa- 


pers. 

‘The knout, the favorite topic of declamation, with 
foreigners, eliciting their ignorance or malevolent 
predisposition, is not delusive, but a dena fide substi- 
tute for the guillotine and the gibbet. Its infliction is 
always judicial, preceded by a formal trial, and a 
regular sentence, which a brief specification of the 
crime, must be and is always read to the people be- 
fore the punishment. In no circumstances can it 
be applied without the solemn judgment of a legally 
constituted tribunal. No serf can be subjected to it 
at the will and pleasure of his master. No subject 
stands in this peril, even from the Emperor himself, 
who will never do what even he cannot do without 
violating the laws, in the preservation of which, as a 
legislator, he is most of all deeply interested. The 
unlimited power, with which he ts legitimately in- 
vested, acts as a check upon itself, by creating a fear 
of abuse where abuse is so easy, and it is by no means 
an uncommon thing for a Russian, and particularly 
the present sovereign, to forbear noticing what a 
private individual or the simple citizen of a republic 
would resent and chastise on the spot. 

The knout, in short, is an official instrument, of- 
ficially applied in cases of felony, and in no other 
way whatever. Its effects are keenly painful and 
extremely distressing, but it does not kill, the con- 
stant desire and the settled policy of the government 
being to punish enough as a warning to others, and, 
at the same time, preserve the life of the criminals.’ 

‘The maximum of punishment, which, even in 
the early part of the reign of Catherine the Second, 
was but fifty lashes, is now so reduced, that in the 
year 1829, five lashes only were adjudged and given 
‘oa criminal whose punishment I chanced to wit- 
ness while passing through Moscow, and who, by 
breaking into a church and robbing it of all its valu- 
ables, committed the crime of sacrilege, viewed by 
the Russians with scarcely less horror than murder 
itself. A greater amount of punishment is perwit- 
ted only in those very rare instances, in which a 
criminal breaks his bonds, finds his way back, and 
by a second murder falls into the hands of justice; 
for, in such a case, the life-preserving policy is sus- 
pended, and he is left to take his chance. 

The more refined foreigners may prefer the gallows 
to the knout, for there is no disputing about tastes ; 
but, so far as I know, no Russian has yet committed 
suicide in order to escape it. On the contrary, the 
knout seems toinspire him with less terror than the 
kat, (that is the knout-giver,) as executioner, who 
is always a pardoned felon, none other being willing 
to accept so odious an office. It is scarcely credi- 
ble, but not the less true, that the convicted mur- 
derer will sometimes endure the knout, rather than 
accept the vacant place of the executioner, offered to 
him with full pardon and maintenance.’ 


We have made these quotations in relation to this 
mode of punishment in Russia, because there isa 
constani tendency among the advocates of the gal- 
lows to make out that in that vast country, under a 
despotic government, there isa punishment as bad as 
that of hanging by the neck. As though if it could 
be made out, we were more excusable. 

One fact more. It seems that the executioner of 
the knout is a pardoned felon, no other being willing 
to accept so odious an office, and even sometimes the 
murderer prefers the knout rather than accept the va- 
cant place of the executioner.* Lostthen as the mur- 
derer may be to shame, he prefers receiving this pun- 
ishment to inflicting it. There is true philosophy in 
that. It will be found, generally, that the receiving 
of a brutal punishment is not so demoralizing in its 
effect upon the culprit as upon the executioner. But 
our business in these articles is not to moralize, but 
to present facts. We close witha cutting remark of 
a Russian writer: 


“«* Blush ! ye countries of a longer civilization, that 
Russia should teach you the celestial principle of re- 
| forming depraved morals, not by the sanguinary ex- 

ecution of inexorable justice, but by the mild and di- 
| vine precepts of heavenly mercy.”’’ 











Cc. 8S. 

* There is one fact connected with the punishment of 
the knout, that shows that its infliction is not to be 
compared with the gallows, for no Russian has ever 
been known to commit suicide to avoid it. No fact is 
more notorious in this country than the attempt of the 
criminal to be his own executioner. In all our visits 
to criminals, under sentence of death, we have found 
| this fact so evident, that the keepers endeavor to keep 
out of their cells every instrument that would enable 
them to end their own lives, as though a man had not 
the same right to kill himself, that the State has to do 
it for him ! 


_——oreeae 





((yThe new Congregational Church recently or- 
ganized at South Boston have given Rev. J. H. Fair- 
child an invitation to become their pastor, and he has 
accepted the invitation. 





[EASTERN STATE PENITENTIARY, PENNSYLVANIA, 


THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPoRT oF THE INSPEC- 
TORS OF THE Eastern State PENITENTIARY OF 
Pa. TRANSMITTBD TO THE SENATE AND HovsE 
or REPRESENTATIVES, Marcn, 1845. 


This Report, a copy of which has been kindly 
forwarded to our office, has been upon our table 
several weeks; but we have not had time to ex- 
amine it until quite recently. We should be glad to 
make copious extracts from it, but we cannot do so 
for want of room. It contains much valnable in- 
formation in relation to that celelebrated Peniten- 
tiary. 


first day of January 1845—being 18 less than were 
received the year next preceeding. Within the past 
year 157 prisoners have been discharged—being 19 


On the first day of January, 1845, there were in 

confinement in this Penitentiary 340 prisoners.— 

The number of deaths was 13 during the year. 
BATHING. 


We are highly gratified to learn that excellent ar- 
rangements are made in this Penitentiary for bathing. 
There is a more intimate connection than most per- 
sons are aware of between physical and moral purity. 

The Inspectors, say they ‘have for some time had 


observation and experience of the resident physician, 


derived from frequent bathing. During the last year, 
suitable bathing apartments have been completed, 
and put into operation. Each prisoner, whose health 
will admit, is regularly bathed in warm baths, week- 
ly. As was anticipated, the best results have fol- 
lowed this treatment,’ 

The Warden, Mr. Thompson, says, ‘A plan by 
which the prisoners could have the benefit of warm 
bathing weekly, or periodically, was considered by 
the late physician (Edward Hartshorne,) and myself, 
a great desideratum, both as to its moral and medica] 
effects ; but as its execution was thought by some to 
be liable to possible difficulties in maintaining the 
system of separate confinement, it was delayed until 
the last year, when the good effects that would result 
therefrom being strongly urged by the present phy- 


satisfactory. The mode adopted is attended with 
cape-steam from the steam engine is passed into a 
tank containing about eighty hogsheads of water, 
which thereby 1s maintained at a temperature of a- 


ceive the prisoners that are brought separately by 
their overseers, and are allowed fifteen minutes for 
bathing ; soap, fresh water, and a dry towel being 
furnished each, 
per hour without any infringement of the separate 
system,—an officer walking in front of the grated 
doors of the bathing cells etlectually preventing any 
possibility of communication.’ 


EXERCISE IN THE OPEN AIR. 


exercise in the open air. The Warden says, ‘ The 
Physician has availed himself of the power granted 
him by law of requiring me to employ separately 
the invalid prisoners in the cultivation of the large 
yards between the blocks: a careful officer, skilled 
in horticulture, has superintended those so employed, 
taking special care that no two should approach or 
recognize each other: the yards being divided by the 


ing aware that the privilege so highly valued would 
be lost by violating the rule, has no inducement 
thereto. This plan is not only humane, but im- 
portant in a pecuniary point of view,—both in re- 
storing health, and making those productive who 
were formerly the contrary. Six gardens are culti- 


We learn from it that 138 prisoners were | 
received from the first day of January 1844, to the | 


more than were received during the same period.— | 


under their careful consideration, suggested by the | 


: _ing a kindly influence upon them. 
the good effects on the health of the prisoners, to be | . y : 


buildings makes this task easy, and the prisoner be- | ; . . 
accept asa slight token of their gratitude for the 








' 


sician (with the approval of the Board,) the plan was | 
put into operation, and the results have been most | 


but little expense, and is as follows: the daily es- | 


family if he does not continue to poison his fellow. 
man. My work is done when I show him that it jg 
wrong tosellrum. Suppose for example the editor 
of the Expositor were to take the ground, that the Bj. 
ble taught the final holiness and happiness of al! men 
and Vindex opposes him. Now Vindex is victorious 
in the controversy, if he prove the affirmative propo. 
sition to be faise—he is not called upon to show what 
will actually become of the human family beyond thjs 
life—whether a state of endless misery, dormancy, 
neutrality, or annihilation. Those are each properly, 
matters of new discussion. And so, if I succeed jy 
showing the cruelty and injustice of the gallows, sub. 
stitutionary punishment may be a profitable subjec; 
for the contemplation of the statesman, the philoso. 
pher, and the philanthropist, 

Notwithstading we are not in this comtroversy oy 
the abolition of the death punishment bound to show 
precisely what should be done with the criminal, ye; 
it may help the cause along perhaps to devote son, 
attention occasionally to this matter. 

If a person has, by criminal conduct, rendered him. 
self unfit for society, endangering its peace, prosper. 
ty and happiness ; he should be uninjuriously remoy. 
ed, until he becomes prepared to live in it, and to en. 
joy its privileges and blessings. To accomplish thi: 
desirable purpose we need moral hospitals. At pre. 
sent we have nothing better than our State Peniten. 
tiaries. The humanity of the age is however exert. 
Especially is this 
the case in the Massachusetts and New Hampshin 
State Prisons. The Wardens of them are endeavor. 
ing to ‘ overcome evil with good.’ 

Sometime since a person gave an apple toa con- 
vict in the New Hampshire Penitentiary. He eat 
portion of it, and laid it aside. He had not seen ar 
apple before for a long time. It was a great lnxur 
tohim. He did not wish to eat it all at once. Th 
warden heard of this little incident, and as we are in- 
formed, sent out and purchased several barrels ot ap- 
ples and distributed them freely among the prisoners 
This kind act of course called forth their gratituc 
love and obedience. 

In the last Practical Christan (an excellent paper 
we find a letter written by the Rev. W. P. Tilden, a 
Unitarian Clergyman of Concord, N. H., in which hi 
relates a beautiful incident which has recently occur- 
ed in the prison of that State. Our souls are great!; 


refreshed by intelligence of this kind. It encourages 


us to continue our labors in behalf of the poor prison- 


bout 90°; ten separate cells, each having a bath, re- | 


By this means 40 can be bathed , 


vated in this manner, which, during the greater part | 


of the year, can furnish under the Physician’s orders 


each: the produce of this labor has been valua- 
ble in the support, and conducive to preserving the 
health of the well prisoners. Between 400 and 500 
bushels of tomatoes were one of the many descrip- 
tions of vegetables furnished during the last season.’ 


DORETHEA L. DIX, 


Within the past year that distinguished philan- 
thropist, Miss Dix has, at different times, visited al) 
the prisoners in this Penitentiary. In her late me- 
morial to the State of Pennsylvania she says,— 


‘Pennsylvania has the high praise of having estab- 
lished a model prison on the separate system, which, 
in its whole plan and government, is worthy of 
being copied wherever civilized life makes the 
establishment of prisons necessary for the secu- 
rity of society. I express this opinion in a full 
confidence, based on extensive knowledge of pris- 
ons and prison systems of discipline; and I am 
satisfied that no unprejudiced, intelligent mind, can 
examine deliberately, and faithfully, the wards of 
the Eastern Penitentiary, and not arrive at the same 
conclusions.’ 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE PRISON. 


Frequently are we asked what we would do with 
the murderer if we would not hang him. If we suc- 
ceed in showing that Capital Punishment is wrong, 
we are not obliged consequently to enter into a sys- 
tematic plan for building up something new. If I 
show the vender of intoxicating liquor that he is com- 
mitting sin by his trafic, 1am not bound to show him 
precisely what he can doto maintain himself and 





| ever even known truly to soften the heart and warn 








. . | J “Kh ° § li ary 
separate employment for twelve invalids half a day | the lash or the iron chain and shackle, or the * solit 


Here it is: 

“Last Sabbath (Aug. 24th,) I visited the Sta 
Prison here and spent a very pleasant season in talk- 
ing with the prisoners. The kindly interestTw hic! 
the Warden, Mr. Berry, and the Chaplain, Mr. At 
wood, takes in the prisoners, is most beaunful an 
praise-worthy, and the grateful manner in which thi: 
kindness is reciprocated is well calculated to strength. 
en one’s faith in the power ot Christian Love. 


er. 


On 


| little incident of recent occurrence seems to me wor- 
Arrangements have recently been made we learn | 
by the Report so that the convicts could have some | 


thy of a record. It appears the Warden and Chap- 
lain among other efforts to interest and benefit th 

prisoners, have encouraged singing among them, anc] 
appropriated certain seasons each week to the instruc- 
tion of such as were capable of learning. One day a: 
they had met as usual forthe pleasant exercise, on 

of their number rose, and in behalf of his fellow pr 
soners presented the Warden and Chaplain each with 
a beautiful volume of Professor Sears’ valuable works 

one entitled the ‘Wonders of the World, and th: 

other ‘ Bible Biography,’ which he wished them 


kindness that had been shown im thus granting then 
so rich and valuable a privilege. Whe that has 4 
heart does not feel it beat quieker at such a beauntu 
and grateful response to a simple act of Chrisuar 
kindness? For the purchase of these volumes the) 
had generously contributed of the scanty means they 
had managed to collect by ‘ over work.’ Did ever 












cell, awaken such grateful emotions? Were they 
it into grateful love 2 Let the sad history of the reign 
of violence answer. Such little incidents, though 
they may seem trifling to many, to me are full of the 
inspiration of hope. Not always will the world be 
blind to the truth that ‘Satan can never east out 52 
tan.’ ‘The morning light is breaking.’ Grateful— 
most grateful to the bruised and crushed heart of bv 
manity will be the healing leaves of the sun of righte: 
ousness ‘ when he shall arise.’ 
Fraternally yours, 









Rev. J. V. Hiwes.—Among our small items of 1 
tellignce we published week before last the follow- 
ing: 

“Mr. Himes delivered his farewell sermon in the 
Miller Tabernacle, on Sunday last, and at the clos 
gave notice with tears in his eyes, that the building 
would be appropriated to other uses, than public wor 
ship.” 

Mr. Himes sent back our paper marked thus :— 
“That is a mistake. Please correct.” We gathered 
this item from some paper. We cannot say whicli 
one. We cheerfully comply with his request. Thi 
should have appeared last week, but was mislaid 4¢ 
cidentally. 


AnDAANrrnnrnenn* SAAR ALRLSSLSSO 


(CF Nicnoras P. Trist, formerly Consul of th! 
United States at Havanna, has been appornted chit 
clerk in the State Department. 
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ALL SORTS. 


(A Larce Pire.—One of the pipes intended for 
the Trinity Church organ, New York, will contain 
thirty men! 

(7 Rieutr.—Schools of Agriculture are established 
in Cayuga county, New York, and in Cornwall, Con- 
necticut. Young men are taught in the sciences as 
auxiliary to agriculture, illustrated by practical farm- 
ing. 

(rLeonarp Wnuitcone, the notorious counterfeit- 
er, who, for years, has been at the head of the largest 
gang of counterfeiters in the United States, and is 
well known to the police of all our principal cities, 
has been tried at Cincinnati and sentenced to the Ohio 
penitentiary for eight years. 

(A Hir.—‘ My dear madam,’ said a doctor to 
his patient, ‘I am truly gratified to see you yet in 
life. At my last visit yesterday, you know J told you you 
had but six hours to live.’ ‘ Yes, doctor you did, but 
] did not take the dose you left me.’ 


(> Benevo.ence.—Riding into Boston from New- 
ton last Tuesday, says the ‘ Salem Observer,’ we saw 
a cow feeding ina field in Brighton, covered with a 
net to keep off the flies. We set down the owner of 
that cow as a merciful man, who deserves a_ thick 
skimming of cream for his benevolence. 


‘> Important Discovery.—A correspondent of the 
St. Louis Republican, Mr. J. A. Hubbard, who had 
in early youth, (together with his brother) been bit- 
ten by a mad dog, states that both were cured by 
drinking a strong decoction made by boiling the bark 
of the black ash, which is a well known cure for the 
bite of a rattle snake, drinking a wine glass full three 
times aday for eight days. This is a very simple 
remedy, and should at least have a trial. 


SUE BLACKSMITH. 


The smith stands by, with small blue eye 
That shines beneath a forehead high, 
His sinewy form is strongly made, 

And speaks him master of his trade 


He moves the brake, the life coals shake, 
He turns them o’er with iron rake, 

And from the hot and glowing pile 

He draws the spike and checkered file. 


With heavy sounds the sledge rebounds, 
A massive weight of many pounds ; 
His brawny arm with ease doth ply 
While round about the sparkles fly. 


The sickle made, or curving blade 

With sharp and jagged teeth inlaid, 
To serve the hardy sun-burnt hand 
That reaps the harvest of the land. 


Thus day and night a lurid light 

From forge and anvil glistens bright, 

On bony arm and swarthy brow 

Of him who moulds the scythe and plough. 


For man doth fret, and toil, and sweat, 
Till care with iron land doth set 
Upon his brow her wrinkled seal, 
And moulds him as he moulds the steel. 


°F The Odd Fellows of Philadelphia had a grand 
procession on Monday on the occasion of laying the 
corner stone of their new Hall, upon the ruins of the 
ill-fated abolition or Pennsylvania Hall, corner of 6th 
and Haines sireets. 

(o> Twenty-seven millions of persons in Great Bri- 
tain are sustained by agriculture. 

(Frit is stated that there are from seventy-five to a 
hundred nine-pin alleys in Saratoga. 

(PThe Trinity church choir in New York, is said 
to be arranged according to the late English fashion, 
with no female singers. 

CA Liperat Raitway Comrany.—The directors 
of the Dublin and Droghedra Railway have presented 
Father Matthew with a beautiful silver ticket, giving 
him a perpetual free passsge in the first class carriages 
on the rail way. The inscription on the medal, states 
that it was presented as a tribute of esteem for Mr. 
Matthew’s ie in the temperance cause.— Leeds 
Times. 

(>There are in London alone, two weekly and 
fifteen monthly publications devoted especially to the 
advocacy of true temperance. 


{>The Hon. Abbott Lawrence, of Boston, has sub- 


scribed twenty thousand dollars to the stock of the 
Ogdensburgh and Champlain Railroad. 


(OrResicnev.—District Attorney Huntington, we 
learn, has resigned the office he has filled for several 
years. 

(FA Convention for the reform of the State Con- 


stitution of Maryland, begun its sessions Tuesday, 
August 16, in Baltimore city. 


[The Ohio Anti-Slavery Society have agreed to 


raise $5,000 the ensuing year to pay lectures and 
print tracts. 


tCounterreits.—T wo dollar notes of the Gardi- 
ner Bank, of Gardiner, Me., are in circulation. 


POWAY LDP 


Time or AN Execution APPOINTED.—The Governor 
of Pennsylvania has issued his warrant for the exe- 
cution of Jabez Boyd, who was convicted of the 
murder of Wesley Patton, in West Chester, to take 
effect on Friday November 21st, 1845. 

Andrew Howard is to be hung in New Hampshire, 
November 12th. Henry G. Green was executed last 
week in Troy, N. Y. How long! O how long! is 
this barbarous practice to be contiaued in this land! 
Ought not great efforts to be made by the humane 
to stay the merciless hand of the executioner ? 





HENRY G, GREEN, 


In the column below we have spoken of the effort to 
have Green reprieved for a few months. It was in- 
effectual. Since that article was written we have 
received an account of his execution, which we sub- 
It is taken from the Troy Budget, Extra, of 
It will be seen 


join. 
Wednesday, the day he was hung. 


that he has made a full confession of his guilt. He 
seems to have been truly penitent, and sang and 
prayed with the clergymen who attended him. If 


he was converted, he had just become fit to live.— 
Why then should he be executed? But we have not 
room now, for extended remarks. Here follows the 
account of his execution. 


The mandate of the law has been fulfilled, the last 
office performed, and the spirit of H. G. Green has 
| been ushered before his Maker, these, we hope, to 
meet the reward so freely held out to all who repent 
of their sins and believe in the forgiveness of God. 

The deceased has taken little rest for the last three 
or four days; and night and day he has occupied al- 
most all his time in praying and singing Hymns, 

At 12 o’elock ‘to-day his relatives bid hima last 
and affecting farewell, and left him with the Rev. 
Mr. Van Kleek of St. Paul's Church, and the Rev, 
Mr. Baldwin of the Third-street Baptist Church, who 
| have heretofore labored without ceasing, and with 
success to bring him to a sense of his awful situa. 
tion. 
| His parting with the Sheriff and his deputies, 
| Messrs. Richmond and Rose, was extremely affect- | 
ing; before leaving his room he sent for Mr. Rose | 
to bid him good-bye. The moment he entered the | 
room he threw his arms around his neck and kissed | 
| him, exclaiming, ‘ You have been very kind to me, | 
you have treated me like a brother for the last seven | 
months that I have been under your charge; but [| 
must now leave you, and I exhort you to turn to the | 
Lord and seek a home in that happy world where al] | 
my hopes are centered.’ 

About a quarterto 4 the Sheriff came up stairs 
followed by the Rev. Mr. Van Kleek and the Rev. 
Mr. Baldwin, who were shortly succeeded by the 
prisoner supported by Mr. Richmond and one of his 
friends. He appeared calm and collected; but owing 
to the length of time he has lain in bed, he was un- 
able to support. himself. 








—wOo 





(C7Tue ovtsipe or THE HancMan.—To-day we} 
publish on the outside of our paper one of the most! 
thrilling tales, connected with our cause, that we 
have ever read. It will be perused with the deepest | 
interest. The engraving was prepared expressly | 
for it. 


RA AAR AA AAR AA Vee ~~ 
- . . - ~ 


(> Wittiam Whee er, of Mary!and, one of the 294 attentive. 
leaders of the slaves who recently left Charles Coun. | 


ty, has been indicted for insurrection, and found | 
guilty. The punishment is death. We have placed 


death. 


SEN 


[FTue triat or Trirvet for the murder of John 


resulted in a verdict of guilty. 
i i i j 


HENRY G. GREEN. 


This man, it will be remembered by our readers, 
was convicted of the murder of his young wife but a 
week after marriage at Troy, N. Y. An application | 
was made to the Executive to have him reprieved for 
five months with the hope that Capital Punishment 
might be abolished in that State when the Legisla- 
ture came together. The Governor says, in relation | 
to this application :— 

‘{t is for the Executive officers to execute the law, 
not to make it; and to suspend for five months the 
execution of as important a branch of the criminal 
law as that under consideration, merely to render it 
possible for the Legislature to change the law and 
give to the change an ex post facto operation, would 
be as it appears to me, to omit to execute the law 
upon grounds wholly indefensive. I dare not so ex- 
ercise the discretion entrusted to me.’ 

The Governor concludes his letter upon this subject 
in these impressive terms: 

‘It is scarcely necessary for me to say that I pro- 
nounce this conclusion with extreme pain, and under 
a full sense of its importance to the prisoner; and 
that a deep and unshaken conviction of public duty 
could alone induce the declaration of it. If a delu- 
sive hope has diverted his mind hitherto, I earnestly 
trust he will not, for the short time which remains to 
him, suffer any thing, and certainly not any such de- 
lusion, to turn his contemplations from a preparation 
to stand before that tribunal where no truth is hid, 
and no error can be committed.’ 





| 








| 


his name on our list of persons under sentence of, 


Covert, at Whitehall, near Cold Spring, N. Y., has! 


When he arrived at the gallows, he requested the 
clergy to sing a verse from a hymn, commencing 
with— 


* Rock of ages cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.’ 


The hymn closes thus: 


‘While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyes shall close in death, 
When I rise to worlds unknown, 
And behold thee on thy throne, 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee.’ 


After which the Rev. Mr. Baldwin addressed a prayer 
to the throne of grace, and was followed by Mr. Van 
Kleek, imploring divine forgiveness on. the prisoner 
in an eloquent strain. When he closed Green made 
a short but very affecting prayer, and then signified 
he was ready. 

The weights then fell, and he was drawn up; and 
after a few spasmodic efforts, he settled down quietly, 
still holding his hands grasped together. 

Afier he had hung about ten minutes, the Rev. Mr. 
Van Kleek addressed those present, and said: 

‘I take this opportunity to anneunce in behalf of 
the Rev. Mr. Baldwin and myself, that a_ full and 
free confession has been made tous by Henry G. 
Green, of the crime of which he was convicted, and 
for which he has now been executed; that he ac- 
knowledged the jnstice of his sentence; that he had 
no hard and unkind feelings towards the witnesses, 
the prosecutors, the jury, the officers of the law, or 
the Governor who refused to pardon him or to com- 
mute his sentence ; that he was deeply penitent and 
humble for his offences against God and man, and 
that he died looking for salvation, through the merits 
of that Saviour, ‘ whose precious blood cleanseth from 
all sin,’ and ‘ who came into the world to save sin- 
ners, even the chief.’ 

The details of the confession after being submitted 
to his friends, will in due time be laid before the pub- 
lic. 

After the body had hung about half an hour, Dr. 
Backus, and other medical gentlemen present, pro- 
nounced him dead. ‘The pulse was perceptible at the 
wrist 17 minutes, and a slight tremor of the heart 
was also perceptible 24 minutes. After hanging a- 
bout five minutes longer the body was taken down 
and gave to his friends by the sheriff. 
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Tue Tapernacie.—Rev. J. V. Himes,—Since the 
article in another column was in type in relation to 
Mr Himes and the Tabernacle, we have found the 
following in the ‘Advent Herald.’ We insert it with 
pleasure. 


(On the 17th, we lectured at the Tabernacle, 
Boston, three times. The congregations were large 
There isa good band of brethren in 
this city, who stand fast in the faith. We have not 
spoken much of their works, or faith, but they have 
been abundant in both. For the last two years and a 
half, they have sustained free public worship at the 
Tabernacle, at an expense of near $2500 per year. It 
has become necessary now to reduce this expense 


‘somewhat; and in order that this end may be accom- 
| plished, the Committee have let the Tabernacle during 


the week, for concerts, lectures, &c., and retain the use of 

it on the Sabiath, as usual, for public service. It is 

now being refitted, and may be opened about the first 

of October. Till then, we shall meet in Washington 

Hall. J. V. Himes. 
Boston, Aug. 21, 1845. 


Under Sentence of Death! 
MARYLAND! 


for engaging in an_ insurrection. 
execution unknown. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE! Anprew Howarp, 
for the murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept. 19th, 
1843. ‘Time of execution November 12th, 
1845. 

NEW YORK! Base, the pirate. Now 
confined in the Tombs, New York City. The 
time of execution is fixed by the President on 
the first Friday of June, 1846. 

Tuer, for the murder of John Covert. 
at Whitehall. Time of execution not known. | 

VERMONT! Eveene Cuiirrorp, for the| 


murder of his wife and child. Time of exe- 


cution not fixed. 
The law is now that there shall be fifteen months 


Wm. WHEELER, 2 slave, 
Time of 








between the sentence and execution, and then the 
criminal is to be hung without an order from the 
Executive. 


MAINE! ‘Tsomas Txorn, for murder, 


Now confined at hard labor in the State Pri- | 


son. ‘lime of execution not fixed. 


till one year after sentence, and not even then with- 
out an order from the Executive. 


PENNSYLVANIA! Francis. Baster, | 
Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co. To be hung 
on Friday, March 28th, 1845. Escaped 


from Prison. 
Janez Boyp, for the murder of Wesley 
Patton. ‘Time of execution Nov. 21st., 1845. 


LOUISIANA! Pautine, the slave. Time 
of execution, March 28, 1846. 

Samue. Kennepy, for the murder of Benja- 
min W. Wait in New Orleans. Time of ex- 
ecution not appointed. 


IOWA! Ww. McCautey, for the murder 
of Don Ferdinand Coffman, and infant 


daughter. 

Was to be executed on the 30th of May, 1845; but 
in consequence of some informality in sentencing 
him, the execution was postponed and the case is to 
be taken to the Supreme Court on a writ of error. 


SE es 
NOTICES OF MEETINGS, LECTURES, &€. 


A Convention for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment, 

Will be held in Boston, on Friday 34 of October 

next, in the Chapel under the Museum, commencing 

at 10 o’clock, A. M. Distinguished Speakers are 

expected. 





(C> Appison Davis, of Lynn, will lecture on Capi- 
tal Punishment in the following places viz: 


Foxboro’, Wednesday, Sept. 17 
Wrentham, Thursday, “ 18 
North Attleboro’ Friday, . 19 


The friends in the above places are requested to 
make the arrangements, and give an extended notice 
of these lectures. 


eee 





Philadelphia Society for promoting the Abo- 
lition of Capital Punishment. 


The annual meeting of this Society, will be held 
on Tuespay, the 11th of November next, the hour 
and place of meeting to be made known in the news- 
papers of the day. A general attendance of citizens 
of other counties, favorable to the measure, is earn- 
estly requested, inasmuch as one of the principal 
objects of the meeting is to extend the agitation of 
this question over all parts of the State. 

HENRY S. PATTERSON, 
President. 


Joun ScHoLeri£eLp, 
JoHun Bouvier, 


Joun AsutTon, Jr., 
Secretary. 


Vice Presidents. 
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Rects. week ending September 13. 


J. J. Johnson, Northboro, 50e—E. Bullard, West- 
boro’, 25e—Richard Newton, do. 25e-—W. H. Knowl- 
ton, So. Shrewsbury, 56e—From Hopkinton, J. Saw- 
yer, 25e—A. Coburn, 25e-—M. Phipps, 25e—E. Per- 
ry, 50e—Holliston, H. Barber, 25e—H. Fuller, 25e— 
So. Milford, E. B. Bicknel!,25e—Medon, A. C. Cook, 
56c—Roxbury, W. Blendell, $1—So. Dedham, J. E. 
Boyden, 56c—Millbury, H. Pike, 56c-—Papers sold, 
12e—Milford, C. H. Price, 31—C. L. Chapin, 50e— 
N. Harris 50e—Mendon, Rev. G. M. Rice, 50e—S, 
Cook, $1—L. 8S. Staples, 25e-—W. L. Young, 50c~— 
L. Boyden, 50e—E. Pond, 25e—D. Thurbut, 50e—E. 
Jenks, 50e—L. M. Perham, 25e—Uxbridge, C. Cum- 
mings, 50e—S. Smith, 25e—E. Hoag, 50c—E. Fos- 
ter, 50e—J. Whipple, 25e—P. D. Hill, 25e—J. King, 
50e—W. Knight, 75e—C. Loring, 75e-—E. Sprague, 
25c—Rev. J. Orcutt, 25c—H. Cogswell, 50e—T. A. 
Whitney, $31—P. Whitney, 50e-—O. Rourke, 25e~— 
W. W. Cook, 50e—G. E, Willard, 25c—Lowell, A. 
Huntington, 25e—Stoneham, C. Bancroft, 25¢-—Wal- 
tham, N. Farwell, 25c—Braintree, D. Howe, 31— 
Upton, C. Aldrich, 50e—N. B. Hall, 50e—W. B. 
Hall, 50e—L. Combs, 25c-J. C. Kent, 50ce-A. Young, 
25e—H. Carpenter, 25e—E. Hill, 25e-—W. L. F. 
Hatch, 25e—L. Bradish, 31—New Ipswich, N. H., 
C. Kennett, 50e—South Milford, W. T: Russell, 75¢ 
—E. Snow, 50c—J. Parkman, 50e—J. G. Gilbert, 
50e—A. Hixon, 25-—Medway Village, T. N. Fisher, 
$1—S. W. Metcalf, 25e—Medfield, S. Ellis, 25ce— 
Dedham, Thos. Burroughs, 50e-—So. Gardner, Dr. 
Carpenter, 24c—Leominster, Charles Farnsworth, 50c 
—Braintree, Vt., L. H. Spear, 1,25. 











MARRIED: 


In this city, by Rev. Mr Neale, Mr Chas. J. Young, 
to Miss Hannah L. Jewett ; } homas Lowd to Miss 
Eunice Adaline Seavey. 

Aug. 3st, at Essex-st. church, by Rev Mr Adams, 
Mr. Walter 8. Robinson to Miss Mary Myrick, both of 
Boston. , 





DIED: 


In this city, 6th inst., of consumption, Mrs. Hannah 
Pond, 55. 

At Gloucester, Caroline, daughter of T. Riggs, 2 yrs. 
Within a fortnight, Mr R. has lost all his children, 
four in number, by scarlet fever. 


The law is that a criminal shall not be executed 
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I felt awed by the terrific energy of his manner, 
and for some time, as though a spell had been upon 
me, [ could not speak. Hour after hour, for many a 
long day, his feelings, stung by injustice, had been 
goading one another in his bosom, and now found 
vent in this burst of mighty passion. At last I ven- 
tured to speak. ' 

‘You cannot, Duval, mistrust me,’I said, ‘and I 
feel that you look at your cause too hopelessly. Your 
innocence will be maintained. God will never suffer 
the guilty to escape, and, believe me, another month 
will restore you to society, and that faithful wife to 
happiness and peace. It wrings my heart to see you 
thus. Do not, I beseech you, distrust an all-seeing 
Providence. He will yet rebuke your enemies, and 
maintain your innocence.’ 

‘I thank you,’ he answered, ‘elasping my hand, 
‘and I feel rebuked. For once] have been weak, 
but yours has been the first mortal eye to see it, and 
it shall be the last. Yet it is a terrible thing to feel 
that a few days will consign you either toa prema- 
ture grave, orto a living death. I see you shake 
your head, but, again | say, though you deceive 
yourself you cannot deceive me. What room 
there for hope; Iam in the toils and must be the 
victim. But better death than imprisonment. Think 
you I could bear for years to be shut up in the dull 
walls of a prison, to see no sun rise or set, to hear 
no more the birds sing, never to listen fo the sound 
of a human voice, cut off from friends, from charac- 
ter, and the world, until the eyes grow dim, the bair 
grows grey, and your very relatives forget you live. 
And then to know that your wife’s heart is breaking, 
to hear that she has died, and not even to press a 
last kiss on her brow. Oh! my God,’ he continued, 
burying his face in his hands, while his frame shook 
convulsively with emotion, ‘that I should live to 
suffer this.’ 

It is terrible to see a strong man struggling, like 
Laocoon, with the folds he cannot break. 1 could 
have spoken words of consolation, but he shook his 
head. I shall never forget the firm, rigid expression 
of his countenance, as after a momentary pause he 
continued. 

‘ But let us forget this scene. I have been a child ; 
yet the struggle is over. Better men than | have 
rotted in prisons, and why should I complain. But 
Mary—poor,—poor,—poor Mary !——’ 

The day of the trial came at length. As a matter 
of course it took place in the village of——, that 
being the county town; and such an excitement had 
perhaps never reigned in that vicinity. The history 
of the accused was well known, and men alternated 
beneath their wish for his acquittal and their doubts 
of his guilt. With a large portion, however—mosily 
relatives and intimates of the deceased—there was a 
firm persuasion of his criminality, and a determina- 
tion, at every hazard, to convict him. Pity seemed 
to be dried up in their bosoms. The most able 
counsel of the bar had been engaged for the prosecu- 
tion, and such an array of talent was dever scarcely 
brought against a single man. All this contributed 
to deepen to an unusual degree the interest at all 
times attending a trial for murder; and long before 
the hour for the opening of the court the whole vil- 
lage was alive with persons hastening to the scene 
of the trial. From every lane and street, from 
every house and hovel they poured along, rich and 
poor, old and young, jostling and crowding each 
other until the ample room was filled, and hundreds 
of eager faces peered from the area, the bar, the 
bench, and looked down from the gallery above.— 
Even the windows were blocked up by the multi- 
tude, and the court-yard without was overflowing 
with hundreds waiting to catch the slightest sound 
from within. 

The prisoner entered with a firm step and un- 
daunted look, and taking his seat in the bar bowed 
to the judge, ran his eye a moment proudly round the 
room, and then dropped it to the ground before the 
eager gaze of the thousands of spectators. His sweet 
wife had resisted every entreaty to be absent, and 
now sat by his side, clasping his hand, and gazing up 
into his face, as the trial proceeded with that deep, 
trusting look, which seemed to say that if all the 
world deserted him, she, at least, would cling to him 
through woe, and shame, and mockery, aye even to 
death itself. The aged judge upon the bench, who 
had known both her and her husband in better days, 
turned his head away, and did not disdain a tear.— 
His feelings were with the prisoner; but he was 
sworn to try the accused according to the laws of God 
and man. 

The trial began. The jury was empannelled, the 
indictment read, and the prisoner arraigned. He 
plead ‘not guilty,’ put himself upon God and his coun- 
try, and then the clerk, in the solemn response of the 
law, answered, ‘God send you a good deliverance !’ 
There was a thrill of sympathy run through the 
crowd, and hundreds of hearts echoed the p:ous wish. 

The opening speech of thg prosecutor's attorney 
now began, and nothing could have been more ariful 
and effective. Not content with stating the evidence 
against my client, he dwelt rhetorically upon the vir- 
tues of the deceased, the history of the ptisoner’s mar- 
riage, and the benefits likely to accrue to him from 
Mr. Wilson’s murder. I saw Duval’s eye flash an 
instant, but then all again wascalm. ‘The attorney 
took his seat and, from the altered countenances ol 
the jury, I felt that the tide was turning against the 
accused. failed me, forI knew that the 
evidence of the commonwealth was terribly strong, 
and that we had none or little to rebut it. Though | 
had spent some days in scouring the coast, enquiring 
if Mr. Wilson had been seen prosecuting his journey 
after the hour of theggppposed murder, I had been 
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wholly unsuccessful eague shook his head, 


and, with a mournful look, unfolded his papers. 

Tha cantiepeny Wes the same 8s on she exaeetetien. 
The identity of the body w the first point to be 
prov ], and though there was here some doubts ex- 
pressed by one or two witne ses tot them swore 
j ySitl j » the corpse as that ol Pi. ‘Vilson. 

The prosecution then gave in evidence from an ex- 
amination of the skull, that the blow was bya blunt 
instrument, fracturing that portion of the frame.— 
The flight, as they called it, of the prisoner was proy- 
ed, and various other minor facts, all, h ywever, 


THE 


strengthening the suspicion against him. My heart 
died within me as they proceeded. At last the evi- 
dence was closed, and there was a mutual exchange 
of intelligence in the jury box, which went like an 
ice-bolt through my heart. 

We followed, and opened our defence. Our evidence 
was slight, and only calculated to establish the former 
high character of the accused. We admitted there 
was much to create suspicion against him, but we 
dwelt upon the dangers of presumptive evidence, and 
appealed to the lofty sentiments, and unblemished 
honor which the prisoner had ever entertained. But 
why continue ? 

I well remember the impression my colleague made. 
Up to the moment of his rising to address the jury, 
we had hoped that some information, though tardy, 
might arrive, accounung for the absence of Mr. Wil- 
son, or at least proving that he had been seen after 
the hour of the supposed murder—but when nene 
came, and the order of the cause compelled him to 
proceed, he almost sank under the difhiculties which 
threatened to overwhelm his cause. He knew that 
/his own conviction of the prisoner’s innocence would 

weigh nothing with the jury. At first he faltered, 
;and was embarrassed. But he soon recovered him- 
/ self, and launching boldly into his theme, maintained 
his brilliant repuration. He felt that it was no com- 
/mon cause, and that a tender, confiding heart, looked 
up to him as its preserver. All that his vast talents, 
all that his professional experience could do, was 
jdone. As he proceeded the interest became intense. 
He dwelt upon the spotless character of the accused, 
his behavior atand after the arrest, the contradictions 
and misstatements of the witnesses, the want of cer- 
tainty asto the reality of the murder, and on the va- 
rious topics which either could arouse pity, excite ad- 
miration for his client, or raise a doubt as to the iden- 
tity of the body. In commenting upon the contra- 
dictions of the evidence he was unusually severe.— 
As he warmed in his theme his voice grew louder, 
his eye kindled, his form dilated, his gestures became 
more impassioned, until finally he had fired his hear- 
ers with a portion of his own feelings, carrying them 
away before his impetuous eloquence. When as he 
concluded, he pointed to the group in the bar, and in 
simple pathos, alluded to the eager interest with 
which that lovely wife watched every step of the trial ; 





with almost every word; and when, by a sudden 
transition, He brought before the jury another anda 
higher bar, at which they would answer for their ver- 
dict, a thrillran through the vast assembly, which 
was suceeeded as he sat down by a pause of fearful 
suspense. Every one drew a long breath. The ex- 
cited spectators were carried away With one universal 
desire for the prisoner’s acquittal ; while that prison- 
er’s wife, silently pressed his hand, looking up into 
his face with a consciousness of triumph. Though 
her sweet eyes swam with tears, they were those of 
confidence and joy rather than of sorrow, 

It is singular what a change a few moments, in the 
progress of a trial, will sometimes make in the feel- 
ings of the audience. Like the ocean, they are sway- 
ed ceaselessly to and fro, looking indifferently on, or 
with partial interest in the cause, and too often ut- 
terly regardless of the hearts that are breaking at the 
event. But it was not so inthis. The calm, noble, 
self-collected bearing of the accused, and the gentile, 
yet touching looks of his lovely young wife, had 
awakened an interestin their favor, which made the 
hundreds of spectators catch eagerly at any ray of 
hope. Butalas! it was not they who were the arbi- 
ters of the prisoner’s fate. 

The argument of the prosecution now began, and 
was a most masterly display. Carefully eulogizing 
the elogueuce of my colleague till he had destroyed 
its power in the minds of the jury, he proceeded to 
narrate the evidence in detail, but so carefully con- 
necting it with the former history of my client as to 
create the impression that the deed arose pot from 
malice but froma thirst for gold. He then boldly 
taunted us with our want of evidence, and the 
known exertions we had made to obtain it. In 
conclusion, afier dwelling upon the character of the 
deceased, he recapitulated the testimony again, 
welding incident wiih incident, until the chain seem- 
ed pertectly irresistible. All this time by an appa- 
rent candor, and a show of the greatest tenderness 
and liberality, he had been sapping the jury’s sym- 
pathy for the defence. He sat down, and a murmur 
of impatience ran through the court. In short, as 
the trial approached its end the suspense seemed 
growing intolerable. The interest was intense. <A 
few moments would decide the prisoner's fate for- 
ever. j 
The judge began his charge. It too was long 
talked of afterwards for its eloguence. With a firm 
voice he laid the case before the jury, never suffering 
his sympathy for the prisoner to interfere with his 
impartiality as a judge, and while dwelling long and 
earnestly upon the character of the accused, giving 
|to every word of the testimony its full and terrjble 
; weight. He admitted that there seemed a mystery 
‘about the prisoner’s connexion with such a crime, 
/but he did not think the discrepancies in the testi- 
‘mony of the witnesses more than natural, or that 
ithey failed to prove the identity of the body. ‘ There 
|can,’ he said in conclusion, ‘be no reasonable doubt 
|\thata murder was committed—and as little, on the 
| testimony of the three unimpeachable witnesses, that 

the body found was that of Mr. Wilson. With you, 
, gentlemen, it remains to say, whether under all the 
circumstances, the prisoner at the bar is guilty of 
that murder—and in your deliberations remember his 
former character, and that he is entitled to every 
loubt that may arise. We have both a solemn duty 
_to perform, in which a fellow creature’s life is at 
stake. Mine is now done. I dismiss you to yours; 
»and may God Almighty guide you aright.’ 
He ceased. Fora moment, after the faltering tones 
| with which he finished had died away, there was a 
| profound and then came a low, smothered 
sob, as of a feeling of suspense too great to be sup- 
|ported. The prisoner's wife was fainting! 
The jury retired. Few words were spoken by those 
who remained, for all felt it was no time for idle 
Every eye was directed to the group in the 
But the bearing of the prisoner was as unruf- 
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fled as ever, and no sign betokened that like all a- 
round» him, he felt the terrible suspense. Calmly, 
and self-colleeted he sat there, winding his arm a- 
round the slender form of his wife; while that wife 
burying her face in his bosom, waited breathlessly for 
the word which was to restore him to life, or send 
her broken-hearted to the grave. 

At last the officer announced that the verdict was 
made up, and the jury, following him with slow and 
solemn steps, entered the box. 

It is always an eager moment when these arbiters 
of life and death appear, as the countenance of one or 
another of them generally betokens, in an exciting 
trial, the result of their deliberations. But in vain did 
I scanthem now. Save a solemn, awful responsibil- 
ity depicted on the face, there was nothing either of 
hope or fear. 

As the prisoner was ordered, according to the usual 
form, to stand up and look upon the jury, a convulsive 
quiver past across the face of his wife, and then, with 
breathless interest she gazed upon the event. 

‘How say you, gentlemen of the jury,’ said the 
clerk, in the usual formality, ‘is Henry Duval, the 
prisoner at the bar, guilty or not guilty in manner 
and form as he stands indicted ? 

The moment that follows this is of the most intense 
suspense. All the hopes and fears that the prisoner 
or his friends have cherished during a long and har- 
rassing trial are thep brought to a crisis, and the in- 
stant elapsing between the clerk’s question and the 
answer of the foreman seems prolonged into an age. 
This feeling too pervades the spectators, and on the 
present occasion it had been wrought up to the highest 


pitch. A_ silence like death hung over the crowded 
room. The judge advancing from his seat, stood up 


just behind the clerk, and looked anxiously at the 
foreman. The officersof the court leaned forward 
breathlessly, while a thousand anxious faces, piled 
one above another, as they rose backward from the | 
bar, looked eagerly down upon the silent jurymen. 
The prisoner alone betokened no anxiety ; for save a 
| Slight and almost imperceptible quivering of the mouth, 
| he was as calm and self-collected as ever. One arm 
rested on the chair, and the other wound around the 
| trembling form of his wife. All this in a moment the 
eye took in; for years seemed crowded into seconds. 
—Sre ENGRAVING. 

‘Guilty,’ said the foreman, in a low, solemn tone, 
| but which, so strained was the attention, was heard 
distinctly in the further corner of the apartment. 

A wild, fearful shriek, rang through the crowded 
room, and then all was again as sull as death. It 
was the prisoner’s wile. 

The judge hastily drew his hand across his eyes and | 
said to the clerk in a husky voice. 

* Poll them—every man!’ 

It is a merciful provision of the law which gives 
the prisoner a right of asking the jury individually for | 
their opinion. 1t thus secures him the benefit of any 
change of sentiment, and prevents all doubt. The 
right is not always exacted, but the judge in this case | 
himself required it. 

‘John Fletcher,’ said the clerk, solemnly, ‘how 
say you, is the prisoner at the bar guilty or not guilty 
in manner and form as he stands indicted ?’ ’ 

‘Guilty ! answered the foreman, with 
calmness. 

And so they continued one by one, amid a thrilling 
silence, to give in their condemnation. Men’s breath 
came thicker as they drew nearer and nearer to the 
end. The twelfth man was about to answer, when | 
east ahurried look at my client. But though his fea- 
tures were rigidly set, not a muscle of his counten- 
ance betokened fear. His half dead wife gazed alter- 
nately at her husband’s lofty look, and at the juryman 
about to answer. 

‘George Holcombe,’ said the clerk, ‘how say you, 
is the prisoner at the bar guilty or not guilty in man- 
ner and form as he stands indicted ?’ 

The man paused an instant and cast a compassion- 
ate look at the prisoner, as if almost attempted to save 
him. His wife saw it, and gave a convulsive sob as 
ifto speak, half rising from her seat, seemingly with 
the intention of supplicating the juryman. 

What might have ensued | know not, but at this 
moment, as if echoing her cry, a solitary voice was 
heard far off through the open windows, apparently 
from its faintness beyond the utmost verge of the 
crowd, shouting, ‘make way!’—and as the sound 
came rapidly nearer it was caught up by mouth and 
tongue, until a hundred voices rung it forth upon the 
air, and rising nearer and Jouder, and deepening as it 
rose, it swelled into a wild uproar from the thou- 
sands without, that roared and echoed round the 
building like a roll of continuous thunder. 

Every man started to his feet. The jurymen look- 
ed in wonder at one another and the judge. The 
judge in mute astonishment, ran his keen eye over 
the crowd toward the entrance, where the uproar 
seemed concentrating—while the attorney-general 
grasping the rails of his box, gazed up at the bench 
and toward the tumultuous entrance in silent wonder. 
The prisoner himse!f started, as if he had been shot, | 
and then fixed his proud, lofty eye upon the doorway, 
still shielding his wife, whose color went and came | 
like the shadows of a summer landscape. 


The uproar deepened. The thousands without 
seemed swayed by some tempest ,of sudden passion ; 
but amid their loud cries and wild shouts it was im- 
possible for a time to distinguish anything. All was 
suspense. Then that clear, giant voice was heard 
ringing out again over all the thunder of the crowd, 
‘make way—make way—make way!’ and directly 
the dense masses in the door-way swayed to and fro, 
as if some one was struggling ineflectually to enter. 
The next instant the form of a man was seen ele- 
vated on the shoulders of the mob, it was borne 
through the entrance, it shot to the bar, and there, 
not two feet from the prisoner, in full life and health, 
stood James Wilson, the very man for whose murder 
my client was arraigned, 








terrible 











What a moment followed! Suddenly the uproar | 
ceased, and men gazed in awe and wonder at the | 
new-comer, as if he was a spectre from the dead; 
while the prisoner, who had remained unmoved till | 
now, placed his band on the intruder’s arm, gazed | 





a moment wildly into his face, and gasping ‘thank | 


God!’ fell back trembling like a child into the arms 
of my colleague. 

That silence lasted but a minute. Hundreds sim. 
ultaneously recognized Wilson, and losing al! though: 
of the place, broke into a shout of triumph. A 
whirlwind of passion swept through the room.— 
From bar and jury box, area and gallery, men 
started up in frantic joy, and while even grey haired 
sires waved their aris on high, a roar of tumultuous 
applause arose, which shook the old building like an 
earthquake, and caught up by the thousands without, 
rolled from voice to voice, and crowd to crowd, unti| 
the very welkin trembled again. Never shall I for. 
get it. All command of the faculties seemed los. 
and a sympathetic excitement, shot like wild-fire 
from breast to breast. 

It was some minutes before the uproar was check. 
ed. Judge, bar, clerk and all, though used to such 
scenes, were moved to tears, and when the attorney. 
general rose, his voice trembled so that he could 
scarcely speak. 

But why dwell on the picture. As the verdict had 
not yet been given in, and as fifty men could testify 
to the person of the new-comer, the formalities oj 
proof were soon despatched, and the prisoner ac- 
quitted. The transition was too great for his wife. 
She was carried from the court room in a fainting fir, 
to the house of the judge, and for a long time her lifi 
was despaired of. But she recovered, and a lovelier 
being never smiled upon prosperity. From thence. 
forth, thank God! sorrow was a stranger to her 
bosom. 

Mr. Wilson’s tale was short and soon told. Afte: 
parting with Duval he had proceeded on his journey, 
fallen in with a marauding party of British seamen, 
been wounded, taken prisoner, carried off on board the 
fleet, and thus, for months, cut off from all communi- 
eation with his countrymen. He had once or twice 
forwarded the intelligence of his capture to his friends 
but the casualities of war had prevented its receipt. 
At last he was exchanged—but what was his horror 
on reaching New York, to see a notice of the intend. 
ed trial of his ward’s husband for his own murder. In 
an instant the whole current of his feelings was 
changed. But a tew days were left to the trial, and 
starting that hour, he rode express day and night, and 
arrived just in time to save my client from an igno- 
minious conviction. The feelings of all can be better 
imagined than described. 

The frankness with which Mr. Wilson begged that 
all old memories might be forgotten, did more to sub- 
due Duval than months of shame, anguish and im- 
prisonment. But we drop the curtain. Suffice it to 
say, that his angelie wife came into instant possession 
of her fortune, and that he whom she loved so devour- 
ly, has since by his talents, made his name ring 
through more than one state of our union. If ever 
this meets his eye, | know he will pardon the friend- 
ship, which, under feigned names, has striven in this 
sketch, to do honor to his own fortitude and his wife's 
affection. 


“OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.” 
A blind old beggar with his hat in hand, 
Neglected by the busy passers by, 
I noticed shyly at a corner stand, 
With moisture falling from his sightless eye 


A child came by—a laughing little creature— 
With joy and innocence in every feature— 
Skipping forth gaily to an apple stand, 
She saw the beggar and became less gay ; 
Then tiung the bit of silver in her hand 
Into the old man’s hat, and ran away. 





Titles of Jesus. 
By Cnartes Srear. 
Sixteenth edition, with rich Steel Engravings. Price $1 
(dey work has received high commendations both 
in this country and in Europe. We subjoin atew 
notices from abroad. 
From the Enquirer, London. 

‘The author has brought together, with great dili- 
gence, all the Names and Titles which are applied to 
Christ in the Scriptures, amounting sltogether to 
eighty. Each of these he explains and illustrates 
practically, conveying much useful comment in a pop- 
ular style, accompanied by a great variety of valuable, 
moral and devotional sentiment. We believe it is es 
yet scarcely known at this side of the Atlantic, but it 
would probably, suit the wants of many, and be es- 
teemed a valuable addition to our valuable stock of 
practical divinity. We have no hesitation in expres- 
sing our approbation of its prevailing opinions and 
tendency, and our hope that it will meet with a wel- 
come amongst us.” 

From the Bible Christian, Belfast, Ireland. 

‘We recommend this work to Christian families as 
a useful and interesting auxiliary to their devotiona! 
exercises. Werecommend it to congregational libra- 
ries, as a work that will seldom be allowed to rest 
upon the shelves. We recommend it to Sunday- 
schoo] teachers as one of the best manuals we know, 
for rational explanation, and for practical lessons oi 
piety and morality. And since it !s one of the goodly 
fashions of the present day for all persons who would 
aspire to any degree of literary taste, to display Jite- 
rary ornaments On their drawing-room tables, we can 
confidently recommend it for this purpose too. In 
typography, paper, and binding, it is beautifully got 
up. It contains fine engravings by an eminent Ame- 
rican artist. And if visitors have occasionally to wait 
a few minutes for the appearance of the mistress ol 
the house, we do not know how they could spend the 
time more pleasantly, than in perusing a section ol 
the “‘ Names and Titles of Jesus.”’ 

From the Christian Pioneer, Edinburgh. 

‘This is a very interesting work, devotional and 
practical in its character and design. No one cen 
peruse the work without instruction and pleasure. 
Even in places in which an individual may see rea- 
sous to diller from the writer, he must still admire his 
power of moral discrimination, and feel at one with 
his love and veneration of the character of Christ. 

This work is not in the trade, but it is published aud 
sold by the Author and his agents, Geo, W. Rriggs, 
403 Washington Street, and B. Marsh, 25 Cornhill. 
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